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ABOUT TOWN. 



BY "JEEMS PIPES OF PIPESVILLE." 
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Madame Anna Bishop. 

The terrible misfortune that has overtaken 
Madame Anna Bishop and her troupe is thus de- 
scribed in a letter from the lady to the editor of 
the Herald: 

Guam, Mariana Islands, 

South Pacific Ocean, 
May 24, 1866, 

" Supposing you have heard of our having been 
wrecked on our passage out from the Sandwich 
Islands to Hong Kong, in the bark La Belle, irom 
San Francisco, I take the first opportunity to in- 
form you that we are all well, and kindly cared 
for by the Governor, His Excellency Don Francisco 
Moscooso y Lara. My husband, Miss Phalon, Mr. 
Charles Lascelles, and myself, have gone through 
many frightful trials, but, thanks to a gracious 
Almighty, our lives have been spared, "and we 
look anxiously to a safe return to our homes once 
again among you. 

"We were wrecked, about thirty persons, crew 
and passengers, on Wake Island, (strange enough 
name, under the* circumstances 1) situated in 19 
degrees, 20 minutes north latitude, and about 166 
degrees east longitude, Pacific Ocean, on Monday 
night, March 4tb, but wore able to be landed in 
boats, the following morning at daylight, on the 
uninhabited island. 

"We were three days without water, when 
afterwards we succeeded in bringing some from 
the wrecked ship. We found plenty of birds and 
fish, and with wine and flour, foituuately washed 
on shore, we subsisted for three weeks, and then 
the only means of escape was to undertake the 
great risk oi coming on here in an open boat, 
twentyone- of us, (merely space sufficient to sit 
in) a distance of fourteen htmdred miles, which 
we accomplished in thirteen days I The captain 
and eight others left in a still smaller boat, but up 
to this time nothing is known of them, and we 
fear much for the result. 

" Our anxiety of mind cannot be described, the 
perils having been so great. We lost all our 
trunks, costumes, music, wearing apparel, &c. 
The Governor, Padre Anecito, and inhabitants 
immediatelyTurnished us with sufficient wearing 
apparel for the time being, and we are comfort- 
ably lodged in the house of an Englishman by the 
name of Millechamp. We are now waiting for a 
schooner, which the Governor chartered and sent 
to the scene of the wreck, and on its return here, 
in about a fortnight, we expect to proceed to 
Manilla, where there are steamers that will take 
us to China. 

"We cannot speak too highly of the kind at- 
tention ot all the officials and their families. 
"Believe me, my dear sir, jours truly, 

Anna Bishop Schultz." 

"N. B.— I shall teel greatly obliged if you will 
mention in your world-wide paper that we are 
safe and well; for the sake of all our relations and 
friends." 



' Mourning Stores. 

A friend told me last week that she went into a 
"Mourning Store," in Broadway, and that she 
was waited upon by a very interesting "clerk," 
who seemed to sympathize with her in her be- 
reavement (she had lost her husband.) This re- 
minded me of a circumstance that occurred in 
London, some years since, that I will briefly 
chronicle. 



An establishment existed in the Goswell Road, 
where the shopmen were actually paid for 
" mourning, "looking "gloomy, " or sympathizing 
with a customer, and in one or two instances, a 
man's wages were raised lor exhibiting bis 
"grief." 

This incident occurred: 

Lady in deep black entered, and in a very dis- 
mal voice asked for "Four yards ot black crape." 

Shopman (with face drawn down, and in dis- 
maler voice) — "Yes mum. Will you please to 
have it double or single width, mum f " (Almost 
crying.) 

Lady—" Double, young man. Oh I Dear ! " 

Shopman— bringing crape, and sighing heavily 
— "May I venture to haslc, mum, if there is any 
think helse?" 

Lady — " Gloves," with a very heavy sigh. 

Shopman— "It you please, mum, what size?" 

Lady— "Oh! Lor'l" weeping— "Sickses." 

Shopman— "Pray, mum, did the dear departed 
'aveaheasyhend?" 

Lady— "Thank you for your consideration, he 
died quite hard:" 

Here both groaned, and were otherwise visibly 
affected. 

That man's wages were raised live shillings a 
week. 

A boy was paid six shillings a week to look 
sad when he opened the door to customers. 

The shopmen are invariably dressed in black, 
and the whole establishment is deathlike and 
gloomy. 

Mark Smith and Lewis Baker are in the full 
tide of success at the New York Theatre, and 
Mrs. W. Gomersall has already established herself 
as a clever actress, a charming vocalist, and one 
of the sweetest looking women on the stage. 
She came all the way from London, and she is 
worth going miles to see and hear. 



Talk about your bands of music, just go into 
Don.Frederico Stephan & Co.'s gorgeous "Pavil- 
ion," at 683 Broadway, and while tucking into the 
good things of this Hie, your ears will be filled 
with the delicious strains of "Mosc-Hart," 
"Morse-Shellys," Goldbeck, "Or-benr," Wallace, 
Watson, Dodworth, Bassford, Foznanski Brothers, 
Charles Fradel, Beer and Schirmer, and a thou- 
sand other gorgeous composers. 

The band consists ot 16 violins, 14 flutes, 17 
double basses, 80 big drums, 88 cornet a pistons, 
184 horns, taken every five minutes, accordiug to 
the size of the performer. 

Each waiter is provided with a cord and pencil. 



Miss Eliza Newton, the pe! of the Olympic, 
arrived on Monday Irom London, in the steam- 
ship "City of Boston, looking charmingly. 



The talented Poznanski Brothers have had 
" any quantity " ol offers from the Southern and 
Western managers, bu f . the fascinations of New 
York are too much for them, aud I believe they 
propose soon to delight their million friends and 
admirers by giving a series of their classical en- 
tertainments in this big city. 



The Irish National Picture Gallery in Dublin 
is reported as making most favorable progress. 
The collection has been made at an outlay of 
£10,000, of which sum £6,000 has been raised by 
local subscriptions. 



LITES OF THE EARLY PAINTERS. 

BY MRS. JAMESON. 



GIOTTO. 
Bom 1276, Died 1886. 

(Continued.) 

Giotto's personal character and disposition had 
no small part in the revolution he eflccted. In the 
union of endowments which seldom meet together 
in the same individual— extraordinary inventive 
and poetical genius, with sound, practical,. ener- 
getic sense, and untiring activity and energy — 
Giotto resembled Rubens; and only this rare com- 
bination could have enabled hiin to fling off so 
completely all the fetters of the old style, and to 
have executed the amazing number ot works 
which are with reason attributed to him. Hi3 
character was as independent in other matters as 
in his own art. He seems to have had little rev- 
erence for received opinions nbout anything, and 
was singularly free from the superstitious enthu- 
siasm of the times in which he lived, although he 
lent his powers to embodying that very supersti- 
tion. Perhaps the very circumstances of his be- 
ing employed in painting the interiors of churches 
and monasteries opened to his acute, discerning, 
and independent mind reflections which look away 
some of the respect for the mysteries (hey con- 
cealed. 

There is extant a poem oi Giotto's, entitled 
" A Song against Poverty," which becomes still 
more piqwante in itself, and expressive of the pe- 
culiar turn of Giotto's mind, when we remember 
that he had painted the Glorification of Poverty 
as the Bride of St. Francis, and that in those days 
songs in praise of poverty were as fashionable as 
devotion to St. Francis, the " Patriarch of Pover- 
ty." Giotto was celebrated, too, tor his joyous 
temper, for his witty and satirical repartees, and 
seems to have been as careful of his worldly goods 
as he was diligent in acquiring them. Boccaccio 
relates an anecdote of him, not very important, 
but, as it contains several traits which are divert- 
iugly characteristic, we will give it here: 

" Fair and dear ladies I" (Thus the novelist Is 
wont to address his auditory;) "It is a won- 
drous thing to see how oftentimes nature hath 
been pleased to hide within the most misshapen 
forms the most wondrous treasures of soul, which 
is evident in the persons of two of our fellow-citi- 
zens, of whom I shall now briefly discourse to 
you. Messer Foreso da Rabatta, the advocate, 
being a personage of the most extraordinary wis- 
dom, and learned in the law abovo all others, yet 
was in body mean and deformed, with, thereunto, 
a ilat, currish (ricagnato) physiognomy; and 
Meser Giotto, who was not in lace or person one 
whit better favored than the said Meser Forese, 
had a genius of that excellence, that there was 
nothing whicli nature (who is the mother of all 
things) could bring forth, but he with his ready 
pencil would so wondrously imitate it, that it 
seemed not only similar, but the same; thus de- 
luding the visual sense of men, so that they deem- 
ed that what was only pictured before thorn did in 
reality exist. And seeing that through Giotto 
that art was restored to light which had been for 
many centuries burled (through fault of those 
who, in painting, addressed themselves to please 
the eye ot the vulgar, and not to content the un- 
derstanding of the wise,) I esteem him worthy to 
be placed among those who have made famous 
and glorious this our city ot Florence. Neverthe- 
less, though so great a man in his art, he was but 
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little in person, and, as I have said, ill-favored 
enough. Now, it happened that Meser Forese 
and Giotto had possessions in land in Mugello, 
which is on the road leading frcm Florence to 
Bologna, and thither they rode ono day on their 
respective affairs, Meser Forese being mounted on 
a sorry hired jade, and the other in no better 
case. It was summer, and the rain came on sud- 
denly .and mriously, and they hastened to take 
shelter in tlio house of a peasant thereabouts, who 
was known to them; but, the storm still prevail- 
ing, they, considering th:it they must of necessity 
return to Florence the same day, borrowed from 
the peasant two old, worn-out pilgrim-cloaks, and 
two rusty old hats, and so they set forth. They 
had not proceeded very far, when they found 
themselves wet through with the rain, and all be- 
spattered with the mud;' but, after a while, the 
weather clearing in some small degree, they took 
heart, and from being silent they began to dis- 
course of various matters. Meser Forese having 
listened a while to Giotto, who was in truth a 
man most eloquent and lively in speech, couid not 
help casting on him a glance as he rode along- 
side; and, considering him from head to foot thus 
wet, ragged, and splashed all over, and thus 
mounted and accoutred, and not taking his own 
appearance into account, he laughed aloud. " 0, 
Giotto, - ' said he, jeeringly, "if a stranger were 
bow to meet us, conld he, looking on you, be- 
lieve it possible that you were the greatest painter 
in the whole world?"— 'Certainly,' quoth Giotto, 
with a side glance at his companion, • certainly, 
ii, looking upon your worship, he could believe it 
possible that you knew your ABO!" Whereup- 
on Meser Forese could not but confess that he 
had been paid in his own coin." 

This is one of many humorous repartees which 
tradition has preserved, and an instance of that 
reidmess of wit-thai . prontezza-ior which Giot- 
to was admired; n fact, he seems to have pre- 
sented in himselt; in the union of depth and liveli- 
ness, ol poetical tancy and wor'dly sense, of inde- 
pendent spirit and polls ed suavity, an epitome of 
the national character ol' the Florentines, such as 
feismondi has drawn it. We learn, from the hy- 
perbo cs used by Boccaccio, the sort of rapturous 
surprise which Giotto's imitation of life caused in 
his imaginative contemporaries, and which as- 
suredly they would be far from exciting now; and 
the unceremonious description of his 'person be- 
comes more amusing when we recollect that Boc- 
cacco must have lived in personal intercourse 
with the painter, as did Petrarch and Dante. 
When Giotto died, in 1336, his friend Dante had 
been dead fllleen years; Petrarch was thirty-two, ' 
anil Boccaccio twenty-tlnee years of age. When 
1 etrarch died, in 1374, he left to his friend Fran- 
cesca da Carrara, Lord of Padua, a Madonna, 
painted by Giotto, as a most precious legacy " a 
wonderful piece of worlk, of which the ignorant 
might, overlook the beauties, but which the learn- 
ed must regard with amazement." All writers 
who treat of the ancient glories ot Florence— Flo- 
rence the beautiiul, Florence the free,-trom Vil- 
lain down to Sismondi, count Giotto in the roll of 
her greatest men. Antiquaries and connoisseurs 
ro art search out and study the relics which re- 
main to us, and recognize in them the dawn of 
that splendor which reached its zenith in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century; while to the 
philosophic observer Giotto appears as one of 
tnose few heaven-endowed beings whose develop- 
ment springs from a source within— one ol those 
unconscious instruments in the hand of Provi- 



dence, who, In seeking their own profit and de- 
light through the expansion of their own faculties, 
make unawares a step forward in human culture, 
lend a new impulse to human aspirations, and, 
like the "bright morning star, day's harbinger," 
may be merged in the succeeding radiance, but 
never forgotten. 

Before we pass on to the scholars and imitators 
of Giotto, who during the next century filled all 
Italy with schools of art, we may here make men- 
tiyn of one or two of his contemporaries, not so 
much for any performances left behind them, but 
because they have been coiuraemmorated by men 
more celebrated than themselves, and survive em- 
balmed in their works as " flies in amber. ; ' Dante 
has mentioned, in his "Purgalorio,"two painters 
of the time, famous tor their miniature illustra- 
tions ot Missals and MSS. Before the invention 
ot printing, and indeed for some time after, this 
was an important branch of art. It flourished 
from the days of Charlemagne tn those of Charles 
V., and was a source of honor as well as riches to 
the laymen who practised it. Many, however, of 
the most beautiful specimens of illuminated man- 
uscripts are the work of the nameless Benedictine 
monks, who labored in the silence and seclusion 
ot their convents, and who yielded to their com- 
munity most of the honor and all the profit. This 
was not the case with Oderigi, whom Dante has 
represented as expiating in purgatory his exces- 
sive vanity as a painter, and humbly giving the 
palm to another, Franco Bolognese, of whom 
there remains no relic but a Madonna; engraved 
in Rossini's ' ' Storia dclla Pittura." He retains, 
however, a name as the founder of an early Bo- 
lognese school. The tame of Buffalmacco as a 
jovial companion, and the tales told in Boccaccio 
ol his many inventions and the tricks he played 
on Ins brother-painter, the simple Calandrino, 
have survived almost every relic of his pencil. 
Yet he appears to have been a good painter of 
that time, and to have imitated, in his later 
works, the graceful simplicity of Giotto. He 
had also much honor and sufficient employment, 
but, having been more intent on spending than 
earning, he died miserably poor in 1340. 

CaviSlini studied under Giotto, at Rome, but 
seems never to have wholly laid aside the Greek- 
ish style in which he .had been first educated. He 
was a man of extreme simplicity and sanctity of 
mind and manners, and lelt some scruples in 
condemning as an artist the Matlonnas before 
which he had knelt in prayer. This feeling of 
earnest piety he:communicated to all his works. 
There is. by him a picture of the Annunciation 
preserved in the church of St. Mark, at Florence, 
in which the expression ot piety and modesty in 
the Virgin, and of reverence in the kneeiing 
angel, is perfectly beautiful. The same devout 
leeling enabled him to rise to the sublime in a 
grand picture of the Crucifixion which he painted 
in the church of Assisi, and which is reckoned 
one of the most important monuments of the 
Giotto school. The resignation of the divine 
sufferer, h ) lamenting auge's, the faiuting Virgin, 
the groups of Roman soldiers, are all painted 
with a truth and feeling quite wonderful for the 
time. Engravings after Cavilhni may be found 
in Ottley's " Early Italian School," and in Rosiui 
<.p. 21'. He became the pupil of Giotto when 
nearly forty years old, and survived him only a 
short time, dying in 1340. With Cavillini begins 
the list of painters ot the Roman school, aftev- 
wards so illustrious. Among the contemporaries 
of Giotto we must re'er once more to Duccio of 



Sienna. Though an established painter In his 
native city when Giotto was a child, his later 
works show that the influence of that young and 
daring spirit had gl"en a new impulse to his 
mind. His best picture, still preserved, and de- 
scribed with enthusiasm in Kugler's "Hand- 
book," was painted in 1311. Duccio died very 
old, about 1339. 

The scholars and imitators of Giotto, who 
adopted the new method (il nuovo metodo), as it 
was then called, and who collectively are distin- 
guished as the bcuola Giottesca, may be divided in- 
to two classes : 1. Those who were merely his as- 
sistants and imitators, who confined themselves 
to the reproduction of the models left by their 
master. 2. Those who, gifted with original ge- 
nius, followed his. example rather than his instruc- 
tions, pursued the path he had opened to them, 
introduced better methods of study, more correct 
design, and carried oh in various departments the 
advance of art into the succeeding century. 

Of the first it is not necessary to speak. Among 
the men ot great and original genius who imme- 
diately succeeded Giotto, three must be especial- 
ly mentioned for the importance of the works they 
have left, and for the influence they exercised on 
those who came after them. These were Andrea 
Orcagna, Simone Memmi, and Taddeo Gaddi. 

The first of these, Andrea Cioni, commonly call- 
ed Andrea Orcagna, did not study under Giotto, 
but owed much indirectlv to that vivifying influ- 
ence which he breathed though art. Andrea 
was the son of a goldsmith at Florence. Tho 
goldsmiths of the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries were in general excellent designers, and not 
untrequently became painters, as in the instances 
of Francia, Verrochio, Andrea del Sarto, &c. An- 
drea apparently learned design under the tuition 
of his father. Rosini places his birth previous to 
the year 1310. In the year 1332 he had already ac- 
quired so much celebrity, (hat he was called upon 
to continue the decoration of the Campo Santo at 
Pisa. 

This seems the proper place to give a more de- 
tailed account of one of the most extraordinary 
and interesting monuments of the middle ages. 
The Campo Santo ol Pisa, like the cathedral at 
Assisi, was an arena in which the best artists of 
the time were summoned to try theirpowers; but 
the influence of the frescoes in tho Campo Santo 
on the progress and development of art was yet 
more direct and important than that of the paint 
ings in the church of Assisi. 

The Campo Santo, or the "Holy Field," once a . 
cemetery, though no longer used as such, is an 
open space of about four hundred feet in length 
and oue hundred and eighteen feet in breadth, en- 
closed with high walls, and an arcade, something 
like tho cloisters of a monastery, or cathedral, 
running all round it. On the east side is a large 
chapel, and on the north two smaller chapels, 
where prayers and masses are celebrated for the 
repose of the dead. The open space was filled 
with earth brought from the Holy- Land by the 
merchant ships of Pisa, which traded to the Le- 
vant in the days of its commercial splendor.- This 
open space, once sown with graves, is now cover- 
ed with green turf fc At the four corners are four 
tail cypiess trees, their dark, monumental, spiral 
forms contrasting with a little lowly cross in the 
centre, round which ivy or some other creeping 
plant has wound a luxuriant bower. The beau^ 
tUul Gothic arcade was designed and built about 
12S3 by Giovanni Pisano, the son of the great Ni- 
cola Pisano already mentioned. This arcade, on 
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the side next the burial ground, is pierced by six- 
ty-two windows of elegant tracery, divided from 
each other by slender pilasters; upwards of six 
hundred sepulchral monuments of the nobles and 
citizens of Pisa are ranged aiong the marble pave- 
ments, and mingled with them are some antique 
remains of great beauty, wbieh the Pisans in 
former times brought from the Greek Isles. Here 
also is seen the famous sarcophagus which first 
inspired the genius of Nicola Pisano,. and in 
which had been deposited the body of Beatrix, 
mother of the famous Countess Matilda. The 
walls opposite to the windows were painted in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries with scriptural 
subjects. Most of these are half ruined by time, 
neglect, and damp; some only presenting lrag- 
nients — here an arm, t'. ere a head ; and the best 
preserved are faded, discolored, ghastly in ap- 
pearance, and solemn in subject. The whole as- 
pect of this singular place, particularly to those 
who wander through its long arcades at the close 
of day, when the figures on the pictured walls look 
dim and spectral through the gloom, and the cy- 
presses assume a blacker hue, and all the asso- 
ciations connected with its sacred purpose and its 

' history rise upon the fancy, has in its silence and 
solitude, and religious destination, something in- 
expressibly strange, dreamy, solemn, almost aw- 
ful. Seen in the broad glare of noonday, the 
place and the pictures lose something of their 
power over the fancy, and that which last night 
haunted us as a vision, to-day we examine, study, 
criticize. 
The building of the Campo Santo was scarcely 

- finished when the best painters of the time were 
summoned to paint the walls all round the inte- 
rior with appropriate subjects. This was a work 
of many years. It was indeed continued at inter- 
vals through two centuries; and thus we have a 
series of illustrations of the progress ol art during 
its first development, of the religious influences of 
the age, and even of the habits and manners of 
the people, which are faithfully exhibited in some 
ol these most extraordinary compositions. 

Those first executed, in the large chapel and on 
the walls of the cloisters, at the end of the thir- 
teenth and in the very beginning of thelourteenth 
century, have perished wholly ; the earliest in date 
which still exist represent the Passion of our Sa- 
viour in a rude but solemn style. We fiud here 
the accompaniments usual in this subject from the 
earliest time, and which, irom their perpetual re- 
petition down to a late period, appear to be tradi- 
tional—the lamenting angels, the sorrowing wo- 
men, the Virgin fainting at the foot of the cross. 
Two angels at the head of the repentant thief pre- 
pare to carry his soul into Paridise; two demons 
perched on the cross of the reprobate thief are 
ready to seize his spirit the moment it is released, 
and bear it f o the regions below. This fresco and 
another have been traditionally attributed to the 
Buifalmacco of facetious memory, already men- 
tioned; but this is now supposed to be an error. 

A series of subjects from the Book of Job. was 
painted by Giotto. Of the3e only fragments re- 

.rnain. Then followed Andrea Orcaona; and the 
subjects selected by him were such as harmonized 
peculiarly with the destination of these sacred 
precincts. They were to represent in ibur great 
compartments what the Italians call " J guattro 
novissini," that is, the four last or latest things — 
Death, Judgment, Hell, or Purgatory, and Para- 
dise; but only three were completed. 

The flr3t is styled the Triumph of Death {11 Tri- 
onjo delta Morte). It is fill of Poetry, and 



abounding in ideas then new in pictorial art. On 
the right is a festive company of ladies and cava- 
liers, who by .their falcons and dogs appear to be 
returned from the chase. They are seated under 
orange-trees, and splendidly attired ; rich carpets 
are spread at their feet. A troubadour and sing- 
ing-girl amuse them with flattering songs; Cupids 
flutter around them and wave their torches. . All 
the pleasures of sense and joys of earth are here 
united. On the left Death approaches with rapid 
flight, — a tearful-looking woman, with wild stream- 
ing hair, claws instead of nails, large bats' wings, 
and indestructable wire-woven draprry. She 
swings a scythe in her hand, and is on the point 
of mowing down the joys of the company. (This 
female impersonation of Death is supposed to be 
borrowed from Petrarch, whose "Trionfo deila 
Morte "was written about this time.) A host of 
corpses closely pressed together lie at her feet. 
By their insignia they are almost all to be recog- 
nized as the former rulers of the world, — kings, 
queens, cardinals, bishops, princes, warriors, &c. 
Their souls rise out of them in the form of new- 
born infants; angels and demons are ready to 
receive them; the souls of the pious fold their 
hands in prayer; those of the condemned shrink 
back in horror. The angels are peculiarly yet 
happily conceived, with bird-like forms and vari- 
egated plumage; the devils have the semblance 
of beasts of prey or of disgusting reptiles. They 
light with each other. On the right the angels 
ascend to heaven with those they have saved, 
while the demons drag their prey to a fiery moun- 
tain, visible on the lets, and hurl the souls down 
into the flames. Next to these corpses is a crowd 
of beggars and cripples, who with outstretched 
arms call upon Death to end their sorrows; but 
she heeds not their prayer, and has already pass- 
ed them in her flight. A rock separates this 
scene from another, in which is represented a 
second hunting party descending the mountain 
by a hollow path ; here again are richly-attired 
princes and dames on horses splendidly caparis- 
oned, and a train of hunters with falcons and 
dogs. The path has led them to three open sep- 
ulcbies in the left coiner of the picture; in them 
lie the bodies ol three princes, in different stages 
of decay. Close by, in extreme old age and sup- 
ported on crutches, stands the old hermit St. 
Macarius, who, turning to the princes, poiuts 
down to this bitter " Mememto mori." They look 
on apparently with indifference, and one of them 
holds his nose, as it incommoded by the horrible 
stench. One queenly lady alone, deeply moved, 
rests ber bead on her hand, her countenance full 
of a pensive sorrow. On the mountain heights 
ara several hermits, who, in contrast to the fol- 
lowers of the joys of the world, have attained in a 
life of contemplation and abstinence to a state of 
tranquil blessedness. One of them milks a doe, 
squirrels are sporting round him; another sits 
and reads; and a third looks down into the val- 
ley, where the remains of the mighty are moulder- 
ing away. There is a tradition that among the 
personages in these pictures are many portraits 
of the artist's contemporaries. 

[To Be continued.] 



MUSICAL GOSSIP. 



Le Menestrel and Le Fmnce Musicale both 
commend the performance of Mehul's " Joseph," 
at L'Opera Comique, and " Capoul " is conceded 
a great success in Joseph's role. The former 
notices favorably the reproduction of " Don 
Juan " at Lyrique with a new commendatore — 



who advantageously replaced Depassio, as he — 
Zimmer — has a grand voice and style to corres- 
pond. . 

The aged doorkeeper of L' Academic died -re- 
cently, after long service, in great poverty, his 
funeral expenses being paid by its artists. 

Hearty praise is bestowed upon the recent ex- 
hibition of Lille's conservatoire, so far as regards 
the performance given before distributing prizes 
to its pupils. 

Mine. Oomte Borchard would not endure hiss- 
ing at Marseilles when she. attempted " Gala- 
thee," and incontinently quitted that very tur- 
bulent city after she had recovered from a brain 
fever which ensued upon such distasteful recep- 
tion at the opera 

L'Academie, Paris, recently experienced two 
vexatious theatrical incidents. Adele Granzow, 
expected to " create " the principal role in 
Nuitter and St. Leon's new ballet, " La Source," 
could not obtain release from St. Petersburg 
and Moscow authorities seasonably for its pro- 
duction at L'Acadenvie, so to avoid its relin- 
quishment, Sal vioni was invoked for its study 
and performance. This substitute is a younger 
and very pretty sister of the Salvioni quite pop- 
ular at Gye's opera, who is now premiere dan- 
suese at Berlin's royal opera. 

The other managerial cross occurred from 
jealousy of rival basses about parts in Verdi's 
new opera, which ran to such a pitch of excite- 
ment that Belval refused to study his role, deem- 
ing it very inferior to his rival's assignment ; so 
Perrin, who manages L'Academie, invoked high 
authority to compel his performance of duty, 
just as Maretzek curbed a refractory singer at 
Havana, some years since. 

" Faust's " reproduction at Le Lyrique brings 
out two debutants — Cazaux, a basso well esti- 
mated at L'Academie, and Jaulain, anew tenor, 
who claims Romeo's trying role in Gounod's ex- 
pected opera. 

There is talk also in that house of a new op- 
era in three acts, by Duvivier, a pupil of Halovy, 
which is called "Deborah," and is to be pro- 
duced with a strong cast, by Carvalho. The 
poem is by Edouard Plouvier, attached to La 
France Musicale. 

Mile. Eleonore Peyret. who took first prize at 
L-j Coiife vatoire, for singing, has been engaged 
for Des Fantasies Parissiennes. 

Three collaboralors have furnished that house 
with a new opera in two acts, called, tempora- 
rily, •' Cesarino," which on its reading produced 
a grand effect. 

Cohen's " Jose Maria " has been secured by 
Gye for his next season, with Naudin, Lucca, 
&c, as principals. 

L ' Independance Beige tells great stories about 
Mile. Colbrand, a young, accomplished soprano, 
who is noice of Rossini, and worthy of her illns- 
trious lineage. Bagier is to make a sensation 
with her at his operas. 

Apropos to Rossini comes mention of Costa 
and Brignoli's visit to him recently, and hints 
that Costa will be made a chevalier, while Brig- 
noli is claimed to have a magnificent engage- 
ment in these United States, for this fall and 
winter. 

Prussia's king has designated for military 
hands the performance of a March by Gottfried 
Piefke, royal director of musicians in Prussia's 
third corps d'armee. 

A young Spanish composer has got off a pas 
redouble, dedicated to Spain's Pacific Squadron, 
which on performance by a regimental band at 
Saragossa, produced a fine effect. 

The musicians engaged at Mapleson's and 
Gye's operas, after contesting for musical su- 
premacy all this season, tried eacli other in a 
game of cricket, the latter winning. 

Tamberlik is reported as recruiting health for 
St. Petersburg's terrible ordeal next winter. 

Berini. spoken of as charming in song, and 
Sarti were last heard of at Palermo's Bellini 
opera house, in " Faust." 



